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ABSTPACT 

Adults must understand the development of the child's 
concept of death to comprehend children's questions about death and 
answer them appropriately. Children under 5 years of age vien death 
as reversible and not fin 1 and may believe that the dead can 
breathe^ feel, talk and continue to groif- While youiig children niav 
believe in the reversibility of deaths separation by death is a 
painful experience for them. At the age of 5, children beCDme ver f 
curious about death and may believe that they and other children do 
not die. By ^ or B years of age^ children begin to develop a 
realistic concept of death and to come to terms iiith their own 
ffiortalitv. At the concrete level of thlnkinqp death may be 
personified. Children irho have lost a parent through death may 
exhibit symptoms of bereavement vhich may be more intense if tha 
child has been lied to and/or has not been permitted to mourn 
sufficiently. However, even under the best of conditions, bereaved 
children may cotnmlt anti^soclal acts, be depressed or become 
extremely aood. Bereaved children should be helped to regain feelings 
of security through love and acceptance and may'^need the assistance 
of a substitute comforter* (Author/HH) 
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* from the original aecument. * 
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THE child's concept OF DEATH 
DR SHELLEY PHILLIPS 



THE CHILD'S COf^CEPT OF DEATH 



DR. SHELL.:^Y PHILLIES 
Co= Director Un U for Child Stud^^'s 
(Tran^^cripr of n Loik nivpn to Mi fw - Couf^S':> S'-^tm n;i r^- , O^:'^.;- 



INTRODUCTION 



:oc\ a\ IXtl] tu6e% to Dt Un 

B^r/;re one can t -Tt ] k abu^i Lhc cMlT'- o."*CtsU of J^.tMi, ...^ •- 

} termn v/i th one's own concept of death and that of ^^ocietv in qenerol be- 
Cciuse these are the sources for those of the child. 

According to rhjlllppe Aries, In his book W^- ^ ^ r>i A ' i. i \u '> i'^^u^nhh^ /r,;^'; 
;V MidiL^ A^^*:p / v lhc . ^^euc^r^ the idea that deatfi i^ a break vvj tfi 

life .ind IS frightening wrs no' comnxjn In our culture until the olghtrciUh 
cent! ry. Prior to that it was accepted a custornary and ordin^iry foct of 
life. By the twentieth century death has become a dibtastoful, and forbidden 
topie, an obscenity which one covers up quickly. The l^nnuage of death Is 
carnour lagcd. The elderly and sick *'pass av/ay-', "pass on", "kick the bucket", 
are ''demised", but rarely "die", Thu ecQnuniics and politics of advanced cap = 
fraifsm and technology, dedicated to the ability to succeed In the making of 
preJits, no doubt plays an Important part in the rejection of death as part 
nf life v^hicFi is characteristic of our society. Above all, when dead, one no 
lonner h.is any value as a consumer. 

Af the sainc t i nie the decline In the death rate and infant nK)rtality* ren- 
der adults and childrefi les^ familiar with death by natural causes th^n in 
pa-t centuries, when the majority of clilldren died before adolescence, Even 
as late as igOO the life expectanr / was kj years (Lerner, 1970) and comnK5nly 
children attended the funerals of ..^jrents or siblings before tiiey rr^ached 
adulthf^od, Nov /a days the e. ,M:;d i ^mic i es of techrio I 0(j 1 ca I society (wivf: ordered 
hnman existence in such a way t at most of us, outside the medical and nursincj 
P r-n f^^ss i (sp , rarely see a dead person, Tlie aged and terniinaMy (11, nK)re often 
■ km fVit , dip in an institution rathrr than a farfiily si tim t ion. 

ni^abt^th Kubler^^Ru' (1969) suggests tfiat the canouflage* denial, and 
^-f^erngat I on nf death antl :_he dying, which is typical of contemporary society, 
ifiHt infos nyn r\v'he I mi no nnxlefv.^ abf>fir denth, exa^erhated by the d<^pe rsnna M sed 
role of modern medicine, concerned with "prolonging life", rather than dlmtn- 
rshing human suffering and a society more attentive to KQ, and material stat- 
us than tact, sensitlvltyt and percept i venes 5 (n the management of suffering. 
To Freud (1956) this anxiety and Its denial Is related to fundamental human 
biology, the "death Instinct" and unconscious fear of death. (Lazarus (1979) 
cirgues that, In the Itght of this, some* denial and avoidance is necessary in 
roping with stress, but total denial of death Is unrealistic and unhealthy. 



Most of the research suggests that learning to accept death as part of 
life Is concomitant with good personality adjustment and even central to cog^ 
nitive development. For example^ Jean Piaget (I969) suggested that everything 



appears un r-^j 1 : s t i ca 11 y ordered Lo children until they become u«v^3rc of i 
differonce Detv.,^on I 1 fo and death. Then they actively seek explanation 



thi 



mysterious phenomenon and 



i thi! 



5 the ba:i^is of the beginning of tfie 



unde rs tnnd i nq of cnu^e nnd of the understanding of chance. Without ^uc 
bases, children may remain rooted In the o gocen t r i c I t y of what they fin ^ 
Iv see OS a world ordered for their benefit and fall to see themselve^^ 
iect - like other obiect'^, thus pe rpe t ut] t I nq a ffiWe senNe of infallihil 



raj r sr.ic 
1 -.le s I i on : 



Iv c^iMdrcn are ofter; donied the oppo r c un I ^' v to nave nl 
Hbuut deafJi dnswered, for the denial of death by adults 



Thi- co-:-K:n and well documonted tendency (Becker Mnrqolin, IJft? : Arnstf-! 
•■iC.n'\ i.. , ..,.-^r. t I r I uhM(jhood as a rota 11 v ^ r -'free, i fK?ct;fit a^ d liafi^py ll 
' ■ ' ' inking, in which ch'ldrc"- are required to act out th 
of adults and resuiti^ i ^ a serious double bind tor 



i n I f j r n o ' 1 i u i 
w i -f'l 1 ; i 1 f 1 1 1 i ng de 5 t r 

i 1 d ^^^^ 
Ci - O a i Ti ? i r f ea 



Often inluitiveiv they recognise Ihuir parents' anxieties and LlTey 
^ and fiucstions. The socialisation process .,nich makes 



Vu..e]:5 (l980) \n Sydney, reporting a study of terminally ill children of 
t\ - 15 found that the majority of the children understood that they would die 
nnd were vjDWnq to talk about it, whereas the parents rejected the notion 
LfUii jK'ir L^rilldren understood, gave evasive answers to their q^^^-sLions and 
were r:ot wMling to discuss death. This rejection extended to senior members 
of th r hospital staffs* 



an v/e alv/ays 



ak- childrc^n at their face value. There is more to 
children than meets the eye of the average adult. Sometimes their seeming 
lack of fear and matter of factncss masks the child's own denial _of the fear 
of death or they act this way to protect adults from what the child most per- 
ceptively and support tvely recognises as the adult's anxiety about the topic. 



Ttio follovvlng story Is not uncommon 



n I' nki>in thr^no^h n w f^'ini with a little k7tah.m 

o^/./\/.,;'r.^/'^./ hi thr picturen, Jmiaihnn 

^0 O'itihtane'l to trie ^7 dn>i^t unut to grow up and 



For adults to be able to help children and understand their questi is and 
how nosf appropriately Lo answer them, the First requirement Is to under= 
stand the du ve i opine n t r- ' M,- concept of death In the child. The research com- 
fTionly suggests children qradually go tlirough development changes in their 
cofiajpt ordecith and that these are primarMy related to age, but there are 



t uuus , 



t j u !j 



I V i roiiincn 



i I factors life experiences and p a re n t a I a 1 1 i 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD'S CONCEPT OF nFATH 



In the 30' s of this century, in Budapest, Maria Nagy interviewed approx- 
imotGly ^00 children and collGcted their compositions and drawings about death. 
She simply asked them "What Is death?" Since than, thousands of children have 
been ^.tudled by varied methods around the world and, because the findings gen- 
erally support those of Nagy , her study Is used here as a basis for the outline 
of the developn)ent of the child's concept of death. 



4 



Death is i^eve ri^ i D 



U^nw found th^u ci^ildren under 3 sof:^ de<it 
T-:- them it is revc^rstblc and not firm!. To die ;noan^ to live under rh.inqi. 
r i rc urns tances . Ciiildreii '.^f tiir*.?^ or loi'=i may cqutilc deaLh .sith ^ Itjop t 
\'r<(ch one can be awakened. The lour afid five ye^r olds aenerolly do ri;.,! 
nqrco, but ^Lill sen it c^s n njeroly temporary separauon perhaps invnh/inc 

li^y^l'/ ;nenn just lyir^n quietly [or n r/h i I e . ^ov ^ • wanu - i ■■ • 



One nf ain rcsefirch students, Adrienne Wainright, v;ho ha j t cample ted a 
T i t closs reseorch Masters thesis on the ch i 1 d " s concept o deaths found 
M^nt .nufiq Sydney chi fdren often believed that the horipita] and doctor could 
nviKC enycnie better after they were dead. Her studies larqely confirmed Narjy 
'inf'iriqs vn t h a Sydney sample. 



ic rally 



lily, the btudies also suqgesr that children under 5 '"It eve that 

an breatf-s feel, talk and that they go on qrowinq in the coffin, 
hnnqht that dean old people continued to shrivel and finally shrank into 
,\nq Wi r=e reborf^. Tfieir loqlc, based on their observations, is improbb- 



]■: this period, bee nise of this loqic, tiiere can be fear of being locked 
if) n r iMn, cominq alive and not being able to yet out. tven later when 
cini ii'Mt are beginning to grasp the finality of death they may have these 
r--,^-=^ ^ fears l?orn of the last vestiges of the wish fulfilment that one can 
:..v])c allvo after death, tiut tinged v^ith rationalised hopeful pranmatics: 
"P-rhau- the doe! or may falsely diagnose one as dead". 



Pin, 

this [)*'fipd, and r-ru=ii'^r, children often use sfciries and p I av to 
!. . p u nh rsfrifid df qM . Infants are ty[:jica]ly oini I ted from tfie studies be^- 
^uu^^' "1 inodc^ \ n^/. i; iMwhUsn' , uul one study f-y Maurer (1966) suggests that 
the b moi tlis old infant fascination wi t^i ''peek a boo" and disappearance games 

i ^tf,^.,,,,f ^^j, p f^.,tp=.nr^ *^rr>^rntinn rv' \ rrnninn-. Tv-jn year olds rarely 

relate anything concerning deaths which does fiot mean the/, too, are not making 
ijfi rc^ '^qn i sed atteinpis to linderstand separation. Games in which dolls have 
accidents and arc restored may be one example of a constructive and self inlti^ 
ated proqrarpf.r t > f comp refienb Ion by toddlers. Three year oP' often see death 
as due to aggression and act and play out these themns, wh i i e four year olds 
can be fascinated by stories in which the dead are eaten (Pitcher & Prelinger, 
1963), Cfiildren In this period also equate death with mutilation and the 
drearus of pro-school children often contain destructive people and animals 
(fUieingold, 1967; Dcspert, 19^9). In this period Sleeping Beauty type stories 
and games are also popular because they emphasise the interchangeabi 1 i ty of 
di*ath and sleep. 



ERIC 



Haza rd^ 



TfiO belief of the 3 = 5 year old child In the re ve r s i b i I i • of death oTt^ 

creates serious ml sun de rs tand i rfgs between the adult and the cnild. At nil 

tines adults need to be avsfare thai children's iogic is different fron i m..m rs 

find he cnreful not to inpute adult ^norivt-^ to childf=en. For t-'-diiinlp; 



Thi"- ;;.::] re nil did riut undorstonH 



-.nv-ng • H ^ as one (who vva^ refused a secund [leli^nq of cnkoj rxplnined: 

"Nniichrv Mummy. You grow down inio a baby and t. n conic back much nicerl'' Tr 

M cj is ■-innily lookinq for n fTiofher renewed by ck and mndr more nqreenlj!-/ 
I ^'5 she child's ^-^ i s he s . 

Similarlv, at the stage of tfiinking deotfi is rever. :ble, unhappy children 
mav wish they were dead = equating it wltfi rebirth and the hr,po that things 
can be i nip roved. For exaniple;' 



' }'e ' l(''>l 

;/lrJ '/;-;eo>' 



h>:!)ii iijiri ihiddu tin ' / 'r^k 



Attenu.u^^d uic. ide in younq children often annnars to have the same basi^ 



-^;^/ ,w.o 'hii^^hiyid 



^?w>£./e./ uyi J iJho uhin reuulardy hjate>i 



Attenjpted suicides are more frequent in young children than society wishes 
to Tc know ledge and are of ten reported as accidents. Research suggests that 
when such children understand the finality of death the attempts cease. 



Why / 



Un e 
ve rs i b 1 < 



^hy young children equate death v^d th aqciresslon 



it as re- 



Sylvia Anthony (137U relates pre-schuol children's early linking of death 
with ciyyressmn as originating In the fear of retaliation. It may be that this 
is culture bound because ours is basically a violent society in which children 
are punished vi;»lent]y by othei societal standards (Phillips^ IjSO), Like most 
Freudians she also links it with the children's fear of their own aggressive 
impulses which are ambivalently punished in our society. Children are encour^ 
aged to be aggronsivc to ^^on^ (the child who attacks them) ^ but not the parents 
when they attack the child. 



In attempting to understand the child idea that death Is reversible, 
Jean Pfaget's research Is of help. Piaget, as many of you are aware, under- 
lined that hov^ children think goes through a changing developTOntal process. 
Each stage 's differen^^ from the others and the child's logic and perception Is 
qualitatively different from that of adults. The pre-schooler Is in Plaget's 
pre-opQra t iona 1 stage where the child has not learned yet that he/she Is an ob^ 



Ject like OLner objects. Children in this stage cannot ^ee themselves rron 
the point of view of another and beljeve everyone thinks, feels and undc^ rgot-:^ 
the same processes they do. They are alive and can moye and b^-eathc -irid so 
must everyone else. Death is an abstraction beyond their physical comr rofir ri- 
sion and so they interpret 't in terms of their own lives. Their attenipt^ lo 
do this arc i nip re s s 1 ve 1 y logical and well thought out in view of t h^: ov-ru^ 
they undergo. Thus they equate It with tleep or teniporary soparation. Bo- 
cause their deprivations and separations are usual ly not Instlnc] rhny ^ 
ucniiprehcnd the finality of death. 

In the :^ai:ie vein sunie Seo deaLfi as a puii i ^[nnefU loi /^foiiy uoiny t:;.a 
Phillip, aqed 5, illustrates thi;. : "Dcatli catches nauqhty children fV-d take.^ 
ific/n av/ayJ' 

The belief that the dead are actually alive is an aspect of tiie an inn -lie 
and magical thinking of the p re-^ope ra 1 1 ona 1 child. Everything ^ stones, 
Miountains, toys, or bikes, are seen as alive as he or she is. The llvlnn and 
the lifeless are not yet distinguished in the physical world around thern. ii 
IS evefi more difficult to distinguish life and death in human beings. Thus, 
Genrqe, aged 3, quite logically equates Grandpa's death with temporary re= 
srraint : 

^'■'IrJK^ha ir hi ' hi-^lc wid^v a hi.: hi the /A? i^'Vi-t ?^ovc. 

r/c^''- f ilm: we ' ^-hr ^f'''"Cury .Ih.i t-ikr^ hin /w";-- r/?/'; rui^ii ^: f}!t-o hw 

T!ie staten)ents and attitudes of adults reinforce the child's coricepts: 

in a^Uyp-^, lynd JojU- to hrt^ d liPfir ^''d d/iUijhtar uhen fdw fainiiu'n 

On T.V., young children also may see n central character In a drama die, only 
to reappear sometime later alive and well In another programme. The mass media 
coverage of war, famine and sabotage also perpetuate the GhMd's egocentric 
beliefs about death. The concentration on violent death suggests that death 
can ho prevented if certain en v i ronmte n t a I factors are controlled. It suggests 
that death on the electronic media, although horrlblej is something which 
fiapperis to others and provides a child with an unrealistic sens^ of his/her 
rontt^ul over death. These portrayals and "body'' counts in plane crashes and 
baLLles serve to desensitise death as an emotiorially upsetting cxptMience, 



Grie f 



These beliefs in the reversibility of death do not niean that separation by 
death is not exceedingly painful to young children. They are deeply disturbed 
hv any funi} of separation and because they believe It Is reversible the prob-- 
Iciii' .an be greater for them than it is for adults. 

":e/;// ;.h,r)i't .7)^7?; .'/nnic baA?" nnkrd nyi ^1 urap rid. Shn^n hfrn hi baaVm 
.luniih f(-r hicm t' /-7it hnv fOjCfhor nooin. .''v'-)/'/ r/' ■ / e'-' 7?n/- 

At this stage, one can help a child understand the final Ity'of death by answer- 
ing questions simply and directly: ''Gran, loved you very much and If she were 
alive she would want to come back to see you." Childish logic fellows differ- 
ent rules , and we should not presume what a child wants to know* If we are to 
be guided by Plaget's research, we should listen and observe carefully and 
choose answers that respond to what they want to know and then leave it, or we 



7 



may not make sense to t(.. - I shall talk about this a little later. A^i ch 
dren observe plants and animals their curiosity will be aroused and they vjI 
learn about death by this means as well as your wel]=chosen answers to qu*.' ■ 



1 1 ons 



9 YEARS 



ciccept it as finnl. After 5, children brain ^o grasp the finality of de'ith. bui 
be.] 'eve fir^t thnt it onlv iiapppns to c^]^. neoplo, ond Intor, tO others nn.t net 



Ciiiltirf^n of this .iqe often believe that children do not die. SometinH'H 
thny f-c^fuse to eat in case they grow up and die, or they beliGve they can 
s top t h e g row i n g p roce s s in o r de r no t t o g row old and die. The e xp 1 a na t i on f o r 
these f:r)ncnpts also lies in the chihrB egocentric view of self; because he or 

0 a ! I nov; , it '.nil always be so. One is not yet able to decent re and 
■^ee oneself as an object that must undergo the processes of all similar objects. 

AccornlMig to Piryet, Nagy , and oHiers, children begin to develop a roa 1 - 
'scic cor^cept of deatii by / or 8 and corm: to terms with their own mortality. 
Beyond 8 cfiildren's animistic thinking decreases and they attain biological and 
objective concepts of death. They see death as Che final cessation of bodily 
functions when there is no pulse, no temperature and one can not breathe ^^"^^^ 
(Anthony, 1971 * p^ 55) > By 10 death Is discussed and material or conventional 
facts about it are often seen as absurd and desperately funny. Why wrap the 
body In a shroud, put It in an expensive coffin? (Opie 5 Op i e i ^959). Children 
o^^ this age also take oaths on their own or their parents' death and cross 
t !icm:^e 1 ves or chant pro' clive rhymc^ If tfiey see funerals which are considered 
a nor' tent of evil. 

In her research of this ,^ge group, Marion Nagy observed that around about 
6^8 years children in her country personify deatfi as a man or some type of 
figure who carried the dead off. Thus, although death exists you can get away 
if you want. This appears a very concrete way of grasping the concept of death 
and ^s one would expect^ in view of the generally concrete thinking which the 
chi 'd exjiibits at this age. There is a pragmatic Incomprehension of the ab-- 
s tract, the unknown, and any future that Is not I nterpretable in terms of the 
presei; I . 

U is interesting that In rredleval times the personification of death was 
comrnca In Eiiglish literature but that nowadays this concept in children is 
rarefy found outside Europe, Folklore, myths and legends, religion and the 
gen^e^il cultural atmosphere In which the child Is brought up natural Ty Influ^ 
enci! their Ideas, 



ENVIWNMF»*AL DIFFERENCES 



The research suggests that Nagy's stages in the development of the concept 
of death are not watertight compartments. There is much overlapping and the 
later stages may be reached by some children earlier. Concepts TOy also vary. 
Foi' example, families of low socio-economic status often experience more 



EKLC 
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deaths . violence and exp | o i t i on, ^nd ch i Idren f '^^^i such /^^u , i ^ ^, ^ 



i^^ely to regard violence as a cause of death tnan rid^i^ 



More recent studies also suggest that modern ^hijdr^^ h.- ''^^^hinq 

alistic concept of death as early Or 8 (Me!^"r-, HHn^'^^\\,!^^^' ^ 

Towry). Porrraycii?^ of ron] death on ihc -vdla f^'^ = finv- M 1 ^^l-J^-r^- 



hoys, ij^c revPrsIbMity nor ion h^^ Mfron b^on c^^^vo ^ jn^-^ m...^^^ - -i 

!ino^' r:onccpL of re ? ii r r ec 1 1 on ^ Ti-irounhout all '^-^^^n-s ■ / n J'^^ 1 '^^jf ul fo ^ 

nO^e^, de^th is i^een as nnrc violent, a^soci^|-ed ^^itn v.a^^'^f^o v'^- '^Cr cind 
MLitil^^tinn and fhev nK) re often Ici^ntlfY with vhe ki)]^^ thar^ ^i^^^' 

rialus tend to report more suffering and ditficul^^V in coP ' ' y wi t^ '-^^Hnq^ 
after the death of a spouse or children thnn fncn c^n , ^^Ip s t^^^^^typ i na ' 

(Innht ^ilnv^ n ^ar^^c pnrt in ^h^^. 



FEAR OF DEATH 



Children who have had bome experience of the ^Ocii\^ of f f^Q ren ^ ^ i b 11 ng * 
or nnigiibour, may indicate a ^^rong fear of deat^^^ a]tho^'9'^ Somet'^^'^^ it is 
d^^f^-n^tv- ly denied (C/iin^ Fast f; Erlk^nn, ]%k) . A typi^^" t^se ^hat of 
Anne, aged 7* whose grandmother had died. jhe refused f^^ on t^^^ 

ground^'rhat '^Mummy and Daddy fnight: die too when i ' rn awaV ^ ' j A^^^^^U case? 
hov/ever, one wondered how much her anxioty reflected that ^^.^ p'^^^r^^^ ^,ji^o 
[^■/Ce:-*. eKce^sIvoly fearful about her safety aft^^^ the eV^^^ ^ 

The research also suggests that v^nt^re ^ chil^ hag sof^^ ^Hper^^"^^^ of de^^^ 
nnd tf>.^ir questions are answer^^d sfn^ply ^^nd accurately th^V ^^^^ tt^j. wlt^^ 
] .1 1 V r ci a a i i ' s ( F i j r ma n , i 9 6 4 ) > 

It is ai^>o ^tiqge^ted that sohk? fairy ta l.^s rejigi^^^ ^^'^^rlbute 

i-xees'. I v,;!- anxlf-ties about death, Aduits who, aS ^hi|,ipen' ^^^b^^^^ ^^ught ^ 
f i re-.ind-brimstone s/ersion of he]] or hades, where naughts' | ] d r^^\ se^^' 
often suffered neurotic states of anxiety and a ^^^ater of^^rr^ as 

aduits. Morbid ^toric^ In early religif^us training ^^^^ rfiti ^^^^^ ^l^^^ct 
(MitchelU 1967; Caprlo, Religious concepts ^ '^^/viho '^.both l^"" 

ing and malevolent, v/i th ovartones of gtJrlt^ puni^hfDent the P^^^'bijlty 

ih'Ht tie might ' uTnve them from lovirig parents, b^^ly fpfg^^^^n ^^"^ildren 
and y^nr'ir^s ;,;;?nn a t lio 1 Oq i ca i fe^r of travel ^\nC^^ th^^ f^rt^^t^ deat^ 
v/i t h depa rt re . 

It -[iouid be noted that adults suppress thcr_'^ own nief^^Us o( [^^^e foa^^f 
and rfiij^ ,nay Cnllously romanticise the "'hiissrui'' Condi ti^'^ Dp ch' ^^^Qod (W^^^ 



BEREAVED CHILDREN 



As Bowlby (ig6l) and Varm^J (197^0 'ndicate, i^'^g chi^f^^p, m^^.^^Ss thr^j' 
three distinct phases when a parent dles^ prote^*^ and det^-^1 ^^gy follow^- 
by despair, withdrawal and disorganisation, jn our socie^^ Wher^ ^^^has I s 
put on the mother^s care-giving role, some of the followI^S b^ha'^^^ s are 
comrrion , 

a 



1) Denial and Panic 



At first, the child in ^inla of ^hock and unbelief, doren-ivelv prLi.-ru 
that the poreni is not dead and protc^sts that she wMI return. J\-n hi id -w. 
npnonr ^c^cithetic, dmad . unnatural Iv good and d i ^ i n tc» ros ted in pls\- vr- r-r 
lo\-.. Great onyiety i exnro^sod ov^^r wh-> will i ^ko car- of the ch i i ci i-- 
;-^^ront i^ gone, Fo^r of c'-^anqe nnd rcr'ror or panic oyor abnnd<.nirw,n t i^^ny 

li'^n, nuru or rHMqhhoiir, Th fen r ^innndo; ^^-'^t nin . Ii- t frir ' ■ 

' ' c ^' ' ' ^= " • * .^ ; f" ; . ^ ft-.,, r, — f j - t r j. , ^ 1 . ... ■ 

'M'rivtnq DC^fu: or r i m i [n i "k tnc^'i u;> f>f .sn ^Liinr)!, "^octiriiv. I^H^--, -^'-^ 



S'-.;:v- ^hilriron ^-^\-'rc , t.hoir [^anlr by tnntrur'i^^, .inq rc^^ i V'.^ nrt^rks on 1 ! 
fifK! :^ur\(lry - r;th^:rs in tits of cryintj and loucjhicr. Many beconKr anqry at tlio 
dend niCLhr-f^ for abandoning thc^m and towards the doctors or father for not pre- 
vt^nrinq tiio (ienUi. S/-ipat;et)c PKplafintion of the inevitability of tfio death 
.-^nd te^f it,,_^ ancjcr i^. u ;ul^.o s tond , v,iien 'he child cajms down.i^ nooded. 

>) Df/pre-^ion and Guilt 

fhilriren bcc<:ni*^ Ov'o^ cor. s c i n fi U n us after the death of a parent and 
there i . n decrease in se i t'-es teem. Guilt feelings and feelings that, had 
rhe> be^^n l-^^fter behaved, nr not f o 1 t annry about sonrcthjng she did, ''Mummy 
viould nr.t have died'' are ch^nnrnlly inevitable:. The death of a parent is often 
seer, a. a [>un i sfm)en t for fhofr mi sbehavf our . They may also fear punishment 
through tlieir own death, pofn c ot any illtfe^^ in case they die, and renew 
earlier r^:nrs of thie dark or animals. 

Children ne.^d fu: I p in uride r ^ t an d i f k] tint f hf^ death is not their fault and 
ex^ra su(^[:ort thronrjn thi'^e fears. 

Di^r ^iciety, which ronianticise childhood and ui^es children project iv<Hy fa 
adul I v;ish f I J 1 r i 1 I nien L , ha^ not ahvays acknov/l edged that young children can 
bocnme fxci^edinaly c!-pr si d with I t 1 1 1 e ^ Linde r s ta nd t nq of either f lie i r feelinc)^ 
or tf i( ' i r M r I n i a : 



Jl: 



^ / , ■ ' ' "^'-^ Luiyf t-: Lu[i. ni f<ii?rj ('Hi L<! did >iOV- 

l\ /.^ ri:. 

A f f e r a tie a t h i n t h e f am I 1 y , ma n y c f^ i 1 d r e n suffer s 1 e ap disturbances, 
n i qh tma re s , a re t r r i f I ed to go to sleep i ca oe t hoy d i o f oo , f ea r their hca r t 
has stopped, have difficulty in breathing. General ly, they do not report these 
thffiqs. Some ciiildren fear tlie ghost of tfie dead parent \vi I i appear', particu- 
larly that of the dead father. There appears to be less fear of mother 
ghosts f Varna, 197^). 

^ ) Rgciresj^lpn 

MO chiidpen fear to grow because tney may die also. Others temporarily 
rcfjres-.. in their school work, becOTO babyish and resort to infantilG ways and 
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qcimes, perhaps In an altempt to regain the security they have lost or n\a o\ 
fenr th-ii in qrowing up, Lhey may lose furthtjr love and nippori , 



Andy's parent.-^ n^^cciod more inlji^mation ^nd i de r ^ t a nd i "^q o\'\ I 
hi Id niny cope v^ith deoth. G\sjvn love, support and ll'me tc^ n¥iur\ 
■^"ruu.iliv return to Ih^^'lr zest tor qrowinq and luorniMg. 



I deo 1 i s a t i on of the Dead 



Gronman (igft?) ^juqqests that many idealise the dead \n an attempt lo 
fi ;hr off unlioppy thoughts. We have all read in the literature of the male 
whose fnothcr died during adoUjscance and who cannot find a worunn to hold a 
candle to his "dear dead mother". 

Children of both sexes may recall the dead mother as ar^ angel of perfcc-- 
lion. Idealisation ur thu fatiiers regarding him as totally depefidable a[uj 
strofTn, is also comnion , Tins Is often reinforced in our society by the custom 
of not speaking ^'ill of the dead". In fact, a realistic, fond, and rounded 
iiKjmory which Includes human frailties as well as strengths, is most likely to 
■live the child the freedom to grow into one who can relate realistically to 
of h-r . 

Jacobson (1965) noted that often tfio n^:3fiory was not of the parent the 
child had known recently but a romanticised fantasy of the parent, of early 
childhood, Wolfenstcin (1966) noted that frequently hostile feelings were ex- 
press rd tnv/ard the surviving parent and It appeared that the child was trying 
to urido hostile feelings toward the dead parent and relieve themselves of 
quilt by displacement onto the survivor. 

Acr^irdinq to Freud (1933) sometimes cinldren identify with the dead parent 
ns i I'jff" of compensation and restitution, takiruj on tlieir characteristics, 
v>ov^ . ,in)hitions a^i*' [pleasures, or even their ptii^Mital rcjlc. 



IfiL NFCFS5ITY OF MOURN I NG 



ERIC 



Tlif^ ^yr-ptoms of the bereaved childj whlcli hrsve btM*n outlined here are usu^ 
..illv ^Hjr'.' inianse if the child has been lied to about death and not permitted 
(o Mourri sufficiently (Varma, 197^; Furman, 1970). The latter is not uncommon 
\n our society whicfi, Influenced still by the puritanfca] and stoical mode] 
and regarding death a^ an obscenity, supf^resses grief and prefers a "stiff 
upf^e r n f)' ' , 

A 1 I iHjucjh H i c I pat i ng i n the f une ra 1 may he 1 p some ch i Idren to unders tand 
th,' final ily , death, for others, the mere rituals of mourning (black, drawn 
blinds and the funeral) are not enough. They need to be allov^ed to stay In 
familiar surrou dings (Kub ler-Ross , 1969) cry, hear that they are not alone in 
their grief and n: able to recount to a good sympathetic listener their panic 
and fear. Instpad of being silenced with "be a good girl'-, "don U cry", "buck 
up", the ch'ld should be listened to carefully in this period and have someone 
understand the nature of his or her fears and depression - otherwise anxiety may 
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force a denial of the loss and an unrealistic hope that the dead parenf. ivl 1 1 
re t u rn . 

Unfortunately, the research incTicates that parents niore ofun ilian no* nrf^ 
having such difficulties handling their own feelings that th^2 ciiMd's foinini. 
nre not taken into account sufficiently. Mourning was described by ^reud a^:. 
the experiencinq of emotional pain, severe anxiety, loss of intere:U in the 
oi^iLsine wo r i a anci ioarr? Ing to ueLacn one^tiir onti oiil /k)pt:-i i ram in-' i^. 
Th I ^ dcjes not always happen with children. 

Wolf en stein (1969) studied ^42 ch i I . ren from age 3 " 15 v/ho had lost pcironts 
^. f 1 ro uqh dea t h and f oun d that t he emo t i r i a I , p o i n f u 1 r e a c t i o rt s o f niou r n i n q v-ie re 
not :-:h i b i L ed in her ubjects; there wj^s little cryinrj and they wrfit abrnji 
M^»M r d-i i 1 V famMv li as before. They avoided outv^ar^d qrief \vith the '.orv^ 
Slant t'xpcctation of the parent's return, Unfor tuna t ley , reunion and rest it-" 
tuLi( fantasies can continue in adult life (Jacobson , 1965) in such cases. 

Ano the r s t u dy b y Me ri i g - Pe t. e r s e n S Mc C a be ( 1977^78) o f c hi i 1 d re n 6 - 9 y ea r 
suggested that children under 9 may indicate little affect Ion for a dead pet 
or relative^ I'ttle or no outward reaction and at the sarT:e time describe death 
like an exciting story. This suggests distancing as part of the inability to 
cope vv! th what couid be ovprwhelming grief for an ego not yet strong enough to 
cope . 

I t " ho u 1 d he re cc:>g n i s ed that children va r y o nn rrnn us I y In t he i r capa c \ t y to 
nxiurn, often irrespective of age. Family in:3ckg round and life experiences 
appear nost Important. 

D i sorg a n i s a t i on^ 

Even vvfjen bereaved cfilldrcn are told the truth and are permitted to mourn, 
there will often be disturbed bGhaviour for a t i me , i nc 1 ud i ng ant! ^social acts, 
depress ion or extreme goodness. It may also recur later after a period of 
adjustnKint and the research suggests that a highei- ratio of bereaved children 
are referred to child guidance clinics (Varnia, 197^). 

The research also lests that chMdren who have been deceived about the 
death of a parent may i mately become the most disturbed, "Mummy has gone 
av/ay" may seem a kinder . i i ng to say to the child than giving the truth - In 
fact, these "white" lies are the unkindest and the chlldj bewildered as to why 
a loving mother should deliberately leave, feels abandoned and may develop the 
sarm syniptoms as a rejected child: becoming aggressive and spiteful toward 
others and t.xpectirig rejection and ill will from all and sundry. Referring to 
death as a sleep has been shov/n to be particularly damaging (Grollman^ 1967* 
P , 1 2 i . 

fuUf i^Li^lij aged hatwccri Li: (ind five L^jat their mothep in a cap acaidcnt 
aa aJw was diHving away from the sahooL where she had just left the 
aidant daughter, Not only did th&y ^wver aer? the body but were irmed-^ 
iat0ty whisked aimy to th& aoi4fii2^y until the father's grief had died 
dow}u whan thay ratumed honu?^ ths house had be^cn rearranged and their 
pinUier uuid tu b& ill. All four beaamf? *'wild and w%Qontrollabla** 
aaaordim^ to the neighbourhood and the five year old was sent to a 
bnaii'di>Lg Bcfhoal soon after> To he eant away at suah an early age was^ 
of aourna^ anothc}* iwrt of death and this girl^ now grown iqi^ still shows 
l^erir^analiLy disordfir (Vamvi,^ 1973 ^ p._6i6). 



EKLC 



DEATH OF SIBLINGS 



Brothers and sisters understandably have ambivalent attitudes toward one 
another within the nuclear family. Rivalry and jealousy Is not uncommon and 
each child needs to be made to feel secure, and understand that other siblings 
must also have their time for cuddles and attention and they are getting their 
equal share. 

Some chi'ldren may initially be relieved at the death of a sibling, perhaps 
because of the sense of relief that It was not them who died, and also because 
they may now be free of conflict with the dead sibling. At the same time 
children can feel very guilty at these feelings and also wonder if they caused 
the death because they were unkind. They may also become resentful at the par- 
ents extreme distress over the death/ particularly when It leads to neglect, or 
the child is forced to fill the gap of the dead child. Some even privately 
wonder If the parent would have preferred them to die rather than the sibling. 

MANAGEMENT SUGGESTIONS 



Throughout the seminar I have suggested many ways adults may handle the 
symptoms of the bereaved child. I also suggest you read the chapter in E. A. 
Varma's book Stresses in Children for further practical Information* To sum- 
marise what hcj'5 been said: children may want to play games or tell stories 
involving death, want details of what happens to the dead body, to talk about 
the dead parent, anJ need general room to express their fears. Above all, 
they need to regain their feelings of security through love and acceptance, 
often from a substitute comforter. The substitute should be consistent and one 
who satisfies the child's emotional and physical needs* 

You may be Interested in soma other recomrnenda t ions from those who have 
studied the topic. Bertrcind Russell, the English philosopher (1926, p* 118) 
suqn^'^sted you "Do not introduce the topic of death, but do not avoid it when 
the child Introduces it." 

Paul Wity (194l) stated that death should be treated directly and singly in 
frnnk discussions vs/h i ch inevitably follow the accidents or death of animals, 
pu t s o r b i rds . 

Harriet Gibney (1965) stressed that, since even young children are aware of 
and nre affected by death, one should not hide rlie fact from them but rather 
help then) to face them. 

Wass (1979) and Arbuthnot (1972) recommend that through books young chil- 
dren can be encouraged to develop empathy and to realise their own feelings 
about loss, separation, and death. Wass gives a list of American books recom^ 
mended for pre-schoolers and children up to 12 and over, as does Robin L. Carr 
(1973) "Death as Presented in Children's Books, Elementary English^ 50, 5? May 
1973- Other books are listed in Barbara Morris's article "Young Children and 
Books on Death, In Elementary Emjlish, 51* 3, March 197^, and in "Death and 
Dying in Children's Literature. An Analysis of Three Selected Works", Language 
Arta, 53, 6, September 1970, by Roberg G. Del isle and Abigail S. Woods, 
Henrietta Cain, in Elementary English^ ^9, 1, January 1972, "Basic Concepts of 
Death in Children's Literature" also gives some books* 
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Above all, it IS important for parents and teichers to understand the 
developmental stages in the child's concept of death and to understand how 
they may express grief or deny it. Having this knowledge parents can then 
assist by giving constant support and warmth and honest answers. 



Copy r i ght 
October, I98O. 
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